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price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Albert Hunt 


Anarchy in Yorkshire 


The following advertisement appeared in a recent issue of Encore : 


Living as he does in Kirby Moorside, a small Yorkshire country 
town... From which the Railway has been removed : in which 
there is neither theatre nor cinema : nor indeed much industry 
(save for a small glider factory and a brickworks) : near which 
the principal Sign of our Times is the alarming, unearthly, 
impossibly beautiful and probably totally unnecessary Early Warning 


Albert Hunt reports from Kirby Moor- 
side : 


The refreshing thing about the “ enter- 
tainment” John Arden and his wife 
are. putting on in their cottage in 
Kirby Moorside is the complete ab- 
sence of any apparent wish to “ raise 
cultural standards” or “bring the 
arts to the people.” Starting from a 
belief that the money an artist makes 
from his work doesn’t belong to him 
but to the community, the Ardens are 
out, quite simply, to enjoy themselves, 
and to make it possible for other 
people to enjoy themselves too. Judg- 
ing by the group of children inventing 
plays, with the help of old clothes, on 
a tiny wooden stage outside the cot- 
tage; and the shop assistants from the 
town joining in everything from danc- 
ing sessions to a reading of Ubu Rot; 
and the rock group yelling out ‘‘ Twist 
and Shout”? at half-past two in the 
morning; and the French schoolgirl, 
on an exchange visit, shyly clapping 
her hands to the beat: and the boy 
from the local dance hall twisting joy- 
fully to himself in the corner, at least 
some people were already doing. that 


Station on Fylingdales Moor... 


And where the population in general, deprived of their old social 


entertainments such as... 
A German Band 
A Dancing Bear 
An annual Goose-Fair 


The arrival of a daily Train at the Railway Station 
(all remembered with grave nostalgia by the older inhabitants) 


Resort to no fewer than five distinct sectarian Churches of a 
Sunday, thereby splitting into exclusive fragments a community 
already sufficiently fragmented by the Cruelty of the Twentieth 
Century and the Affluence of the South... 


JOHN ARDEN 


Has conceived the idea of establishing 
A FREE PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT 


in his house. 


To take place at intervals between the fifteenth of August and the 


fifteenth of September. 


No specific form of entertainment is at present envisaged but it 
is hoped that in the course of it the forces of Anarchy, Excitement, 
and Expressive Energy latert in the most apparently sad persons 


shall be given release.” 


four days before the entertainment 
was Officially due to start. 


The idea behind the entertainment is 
very simple, The Ardens have thrown 
open their cottage to artists and public. 
Anybody who has anything to offer is 
welcomed - and so is anybody who 
simply wants to come and enjoy what’s 
being offered. The Ardens were pre- 
pared for no one to turn up; but on 
the first night there were so many 
people from the neighbourhood that a 
play had to be put on twice, and the 
press had to be asked to stay outside. 


The atmosphere in and around the cot- 
tage is one of inspired spontaneity. 
The small living room where the enter- 
tainment is held becomes a dormitory 
littered with camp beds in the early 
hours of the morning. Its walls are 
covered with a delightfully incongru- 
ous exhibition, made up of Peace News 
posters and photographs, Victorian 
pictures, an abstract painting, Liberal 
and Communist slogans (cancelling 
each other out), playbills from the 
Royal Court and a pair of football 
boots. The bathroom is decorated 
with stills from films, arranged with a 


careless disregard for prestige, Cliff 
Richard hanging side by side with 
Hiroshima Mon Amour, 


A young schoolteacher types out 
scripts while his mother does the cook- 
ing. Three young men are making a 
film about Kirby Moorside as seen 
through the eyes of a thirteen-year-old 
boy. They film in the daytime, and 
twist with the local girls for most of 
the night. 


The young people from the town sud- 
denly find themselves taking part in 
the performances. A group of girls 
has improvised plays round a series of 
popular newspaper cuttings; a rock 
group Margaretta Arden discovered at 
a dance spent an evening inventing a 
beat accompaniment to Ubu Roi and 
a West African poem, and then simply 
went on playing and enjoying them- 
selves. Whether they'll ever come back 
for another performance nobody 
knows: the rehearsal was its own 
justification. 

And so was the performance of a play 
made up by four or five children. On 


a wooden stage, backed by a lean-to 
shed, and with Union Jacks hanging 


down the side (* You need to be vul- 
gar,” says John Arden, “flags and 
fairy lights’’), they gravely presented 
for the Ardens and two friends the 
story of a man who is given a drink; 
falls dead from a chair, and is laid out 
with a lace cloth over his face, while 
relatives argue about the will. At the 
end, he triumphantly flings off the lace 
cloth and shouts, “I ain’t bloody dead 
yit ! ve 

The shop-girls who allowed their com- 
ments to be taped all agreed vehe- 
mently that Kirby Moorside is dead. 
For at least a few weeks the Ardens 
and their helpers are bringing a touch 
of joyful disorder into this settled com- 
munity. Whether or not it is possible 
to spread the infection remains to be 
seen. But already enough has hap- 
pened to make the Fylingdales Early 
Warning System, with its three sterile 
eggs glinting in the sun on the moors 
above the town, look even more absurd 
and obscene than it has been until 
now. 


John Arden lives at Mill Cottage, 
Kirby Mills, Kirby Moorside, York- 
shire. 


- 
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i) renounce war and | will never g 
4 support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


ENJOY IT FOR 
YOURSELF ! 
BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


Keep up the campaign 


for their release 


Political 
Prisoners 


in Greece 
by Christopher Lake 
Foreword by Tom Driberg, MP 


A Peace News pamphlet, price Is 
(postage 3d), 11s a dozen post free, 
from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London, N.1. 


Calling all humans 
especially 


EX-PRISONERS 


Help the 
PRISON REFORM COUNCIL 


in its urgent work by becoming 
a member 


Send subscriptions (minimum 5s, £1 for 
free literature) to: 


Hon. Treasurer, Prison Reform Council, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


ee eee ee 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
6 months 18%, one year 353. Add 108 p-a. — 
pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 
6 months 21s, one year. sony conte 10s Se 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 
6 mon 236, ome year 44s. fa pea en ie 


At New Zealand and Far East moa 
14s 6d, 6 months 25s, ane yeufeats, ae or 


North America: $8.50 a year, to Peace News, c/o 


AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


please send 


6 weeks 


Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6a 


for 1 dollar 


1 enclose 
Names 


Block letters, please 


ddress 


Classitied 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s 
(Box Nos. Is extra). Please do not seng stamps in 
payment except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


N.i. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday 
Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 


above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Holidays 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, 
Haag part of sea front, 7-9 gns. 
., M. and H. Hather. 


private hotel, 
Quaker owned. 


Personal 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. 


Organisation 
for people, 12-35, 


2-3 Socials, holidays, monthly maga- 
zine. Enquiries welcomed. Sec., BVYM, c/o 


London Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., 
Loadon, W.8. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chortton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes, mss.), short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd.. N.11. ENT 3324. 


Extra Income when you read new book, ‘‘ Making 
Money With Your Typewriter." Not copytyping. 
Interesting, profitable advice/guidance. 9s 6d post 
free. Capital Publishers, Dept. S2, 47 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4. 


Family Planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St... Brighton. 


Help them to help Peace News. 
requests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help 7? 
35s_pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, N.1. 


We receive many 


Remember to buy something 
Peace News Christmas fair on 


Holiday Souvenirs. 
for sale at the 
November 19. 


Need money? Let us sell and syndicate your 
books, stories, articles, etc. Professional revision if 
required. Modest fees. Brochure: Writers’ Work- 
shop, Dept. BD, 47 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


Peace actionists: Contact WRI vice-chairman re- 
frigeration technician, 44, English speaking. Bremer- 
haven holiday accommodation exchanged for same 
in London area. Hans Steinhardt, Bremerhaven, 
Waldstr. 11, Germany. 


International welcomes gifts of 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


War Resisters’ 
foreign stamps. 


Woman pacifist, graduate, young 45, internationally- 


minded, likes countryside, walking, reading, wide 
genera] interests, wishes contact man with similar 
interests. Box No. 227. 


Work for peace. Voluntary workers always wel- 
come at Peace News office 10 a.m.-6 p.m. especially 
Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Publications 


Britain’s Socialist Weekly - the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.” 
Now only 3d weekly for a smaller paper. Vigorous, 
forthright and anti-war. From your newsagent or 
local ILP branch; or by post from 197 King's Cross 
Rd., London, W.C.1 4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s for 
52 weeks. 


German pacifist (IdK) monthly: ‘‘ Die Friedens 
Rundschau,’"’ 2 Hamburg, 13, Bornstr. 6: 18s 
yearly. Recent issues include articles on accidental 
war. 


Interested in Portngal ? Read 
Publisher Dennis Dobson, 25s. 


“Oldest Ally.’* 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s a year, start 
now. Housmans ( Peace News booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy SOc. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, espevially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Situations vacant 


Harvesters meeded, accommodation and pocket 
money provided. ‘‘ On the Beach’ campaigning 
when not harvesting. Apply: Geo. H. Dixon, 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield. Tel. : Skipsea 
207. 


Part-time regional organiser needed for EB. Angtian 
Region. Own transport an advantage. Yearly 
honorarium paid, Replies to E. Kent, Highfields, 
Norfolk Rd., Turvey, Bedford. 


Wanted : paid clerical] assistants at London office of 
Oxfam from Sept. 1 cnwards. Apply : Oxfam, 274 
Banbury Rd., Oxford. 


For sale 
Remember Hiroshima - black/white paper crane 
symbol badges 6d each (plus postage), 5s doz. 


CND rock, symbof right through, £2 a tin. (100 
sticks), plus carriage. From YCND, 2 Carthusian 
St., E.C.1. CLE 5292. 


To nearest 12” @ . or stock sizes 
4’ x 2’ @ 12s 6d; 6’ x 3’ @ 28s 6d ea. Natural 
seagrass mats 3’ x If 3s 6d; 4’ x 2’ 6s Gd; 44° x 
27” 8s 6d ea. Fine cane blinds 6’ long x 2’ wide 
163 6d; 3’ wide 253; 4’ wide 35s ea. with cords 
and pulleys. Bamboo bead curtains 7’ long x 3’ 
wide, ringed for hanging, natural with odd beads of 
red, blue or green 52s 6d ea, Orders under £5 add 
2s 6d carr. Bamboo poles, basket cane, etc. 
Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo People, Godman- 
ston. Dorchester, Dorset. 


Wanted 


Wanted estimate for 7 to 10-ton loads from Ponte- 
fract to York mechanically loaded and tipped up 
4 loads per day. Also new or near new Cromer 
8 ton L.W.B. under ram drop side alloy body 
tipping lorry. Box No. 226. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible we urge organisers to 

i, Send entries to arrive not later. than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


July - September 
Holy Loch-Westminster: Anti-Polaris march. Helpers 


urgently wanted. Contact Committee of 100, 13 
Goodwin St., London, N.4. ARC 1239. 


22-23 August, Thur- Fri 


Cromer aad Sheringham: ‘‘ On the Beach."" YCND 
summer holiday project. 


23 August, Friday 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St. (off 
Leicester Sq. south side). Discussion introduced by 
Alan Shuttleworth, 3 


24 August, Saturday 


Canterbury : Three-pronged pilgrimage to Cathedral, 
converging on Christ Church Gate in time for 
service or silent vigil at 3.15 p.m., followed by 
public mtg. in Friends' Mtg. Hse. CND. 


London, S.E.7: 2.30 p.m. Charlton House. Summer 
fete. CND. 


24-26 August, Sat-Mon 


Hunstanton: ‘‘ On the Beach.” YCND holiday 


project. 


27 August, Tuesday 


Bradford: 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 
{above Chester St. Bus Station), Public discussion, 
led by Ron Florey: ‘‘ China in the Nuclear. Age.”’ 


Bristol 7: 7 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Horfield. 
Discussion of resolutions and amendments for CND 
annual conference. CND. 


London, W.C.1:; 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St., London. 
Area members’ mtg. Business, future plans, discus- 


sions. PPU. 

28-30 August, Wed-Fri 
Blackpool: “‘On the Beach." YCND holiday 
project. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 

take advantage of this> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


31 August, Saturday 


Gloucester: 3 p.m. Linden Lawn, 36 Innsworth 
Lane, Longlevens (if wet in Church Hall), garden 
party. Film show, refreshments, side shows, chil- 
dren's corner, Speaker: Stuart Morris. Bus No: I! 
por King's Sq. Adm. Is. Proceeds to PPU and 


Londou: National 
secs. Details 
E.C.1. 


31 Aug-2 Sept, Sat-Mon 
Southport: ‘‘On the Beach." YCND 
holiday project. 

1 September, Sunday 


London, S.E.13: Meet 6.15 p.m. St. Mary's Ch., 
High St. (nr.. Public Library) for 6.30. prompt entry 


Conference for Schools CND 
from NYCND, 2 Carthusian St., 


summer 


to special CND_ Evensong. No banners please. 
Details; W. H. Fennell, 59 Adelaide Ave., S.E.4. 
CND, YCND, APF, CCND, C'ttee of 100. 


3-5 Sept, Tues- Thur 


New Brighton: ‘' On the Beach."" YCND summer 
holiday project. 


6-8 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Rhyl: ‘‘ On the Beach.'"” YCND summer holiday 
project. 


7 September, Saturday 


Bradford: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Melbourne 
Pl. Garden party and bring and buy sale. CND. 


Bristol : 10.30 a.m. onwards, RAF _ Recruiting 
Centre, Colston Ave. Anti-recruiting demonstration. 
C'ttee of 100. 

Finchley to Lambeth: Final day of anti-Polaris 


march from Glasgow. Assemble 10 a.m. Hamp- 
stead Heath extension (junc. of Hampstead Way 
and Corringham Rd. Tube: Golders Green), Route: 
Finchley Rd., Baker St., lunch break 2-3 p.m. 
Marble Arch, Oxford St., Regent St., Whitehall, 
Westminster Bridge, Westminster Br. Rd., Kenning- 
ton Rd., Lambeth Rd. to the Imperial War Museum. 
C'ttee of 100, CND. 


London, N.W.6: 24.30 p.m. Emmanuel Parish 
Hall, 101 Mill Lane, Kilburn. Book sale. is 
7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 
Christchurch to Poole: March. Theme: “* Man— 
Past and Future.’" Accommodation and meals pro- 
vided for supporters. Speakers include: Peter 
Cadogan, Austin Underwood, Inez Randall. Folk- 


singing, ‘‘school,”’ outside activities. Details: CND 
-, 8 Rosemount Rd., Westbourne, Bournemouth. 


Merseyside: Weekend school. Tutor: S. Broad- 
bridge. Total cost meals: 10s. Bring sleeping bag 
or blankets. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale 
Rd., Rockferry, Birkenhead. CND. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


NAME... 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn20 


14 September, Saturday 


North Shields to Newcastle: Assemble 10.45 a.m. 
Northumberland Sq. for protest march, via Howdon 
Rd., Wallsend, Shields Rd. and Heaton, to Central 
Stn. CND. 


14-15 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Enfield Mdx.: Intensive CND campaigning at Enfield 
Show: vigils, poster parades, public mtgs., etc. Help 
invited from all peace organisations. Details: Jim 
Grace, 12 Conway Gdns., Enfield. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Shamley Green, or, Guildford: Weekend schoo! 
at The Hallams, lunchtime Sat. to teatime Sun.-: 
“Peace and a Labour government."’ Speakers in- 
clude: Joyce Butler, MP, Frank Allaua, MP, 
Stephen Swingler, MP. Fee: £2 5s. 10s deposit to 
Ere Messer, 78 Blenheim Cresc., South Croydon, 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. on the Moer, Public mtg. 
CND. 


« 
Fridays 

Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ La Boheme *' coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtgs. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

Brighten: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship Sv. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, being 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.31 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Aaglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham: 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. and 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery). Mass 
Sanity selling. YCND. 

Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stal{ all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 

London, N-W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
eee News selling. Please phone SWI 3@80 or 2607 
rst. 

London, W.111 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. 'Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement, 


lap Volunteers welcome. YCND, G'ttee of 
1 E 

Oxford: 10 a.m.-! p.m, and 2-4 p.m. Carfax. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. Contact : 


A. T. R. Hookers, 37 Preachers Lane, St, Ebbes. 
Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting, YCND. 

Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market PI. Literature, 
“Sanity '', ‘‘ Peace News'’, also small ‘' junk’ 
section. Unwanted small articles welcomed. 
Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge: 
ee Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'tteo of 
100. 


Twickenham : 
Junction. O 
ing. Phone 


Sundays 


Glasgow; 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehall St. mn air mtg. CND. 


Lendon, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ -Corner, Hyde 

Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 

teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 

Lendon, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 

Gray’s Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground 

Naame Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND instructive 
rvice. 


Saturdays & Sundays 
Londoa, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancet St. 
Work camps every weekend to heip old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3068. IVS 


Watford: 10.30 am.-8.30 en Garston _ workshop. 
Canvassing, selling7 CND, YCND. ‘ 


11 am Kings Head, Twickenham 
m-air mtg. Al! day leafleting, canvass 
OP 3502 or TED 5619, INDEC. 
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More than three months ago the fiery 
acting leader of the Pan-Africanist Congress, 
Potlako “P. K.” Leballo, vanished from 
Maseru in Basutoland. Since then nothing 
has been heard from him. 

On the day before he disappeared, a quiet, 
sunny Sunday afternoon, I had a long chat 
with him - his last interview with a 
member of the press. We spoke in the tiny 
two-roomed house on the outskirts of 
Maseru that he rented from his sister. He 
was dressed in his famous black shirt and 
silver tie, puffing away at his indispensable 
Pipe, 

During that last week newspapers in South 
Africa were full of stories about the great 
revolution Leballo was planning to launch 
against the Verwoerd regime. There were 
has been the most successful revolutionary 


in Johannesburg that the 
South African police were going to arrest 


also rumours 
him in the coming week. I heard these 
rumours from a colleague who assured me 
Leballo was in for the high jump. It was 
these rumours that brought me to Maseru, 
to warn him in advance to make a break 
and leave the country. But “P. K.” was 
too sure of himself. It was too near the 
date for launching his campaign to flee the 
enemy. “The South African police cannot 
touch me here. I am a British subject,” he 
said. He showed not the slightest concern, 
and was fully confident that he was going 
to lead his campaign to a successful climax 
within the next few months. 

How successful he would have been is hard 
to assess now. What I do know is that he 
in South Africa up till now. No one has 


before, in so short a time, amassed the 
support of such a vast number of Africans 
in an effort to overthrow white domination. 
In less than a year after his release from 
prison the membership of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress soared to more than 150,000 - 
more members than any other nationalist 
movement has ever gathered in history. 


What sort of 2 man was Leballo? He was 
probably the most capable and conscien- 
tious political organiser on the continent 
after Nkrumah. He gathered round him a 
group of. able young men whom he trained 
in the art of political campaigning before 
he sent them out among the African 
masses. He played an important part in 
the Sharpeville peaceful resistance cam- 
paign in 1960, and consequently ke was 


Amitai Etzioni 


Which way to avert disaster? 


Last week Barbara Deming, American 
journalist and member of the Committee 
for Non-Violent Action, criticised the policy 
of umilateral initiatives towards disarma- 
ment put forward by Amitai Etzioni in his 
book, The Hard Way to Peace. Here 
Amitai Etzioni replies. 

It is very likely that many millions of 
children will burn some time in the next 
generation in a nuclear hell. I devote most 
of my life to seeking a way to prevent that. 
You raise in your letter many questions : 
how co-operative the unilateralists are, what 
their intentions are, how much their line is 
based on logic and how much on morals; 
but you do not care to evaluate what in 
my book, and surely in others, is the 
crucial question : how effective is unilateral 
disarmament in averting a terrible dis- 
aster ? 

In my judgment there is no way to bring 
the Russian or the American government 
to disarm unilaterally. They are quite 
likely to, and actually have in the past,, 
engaged in unilateral initiatives or unilateral 
arms reductions; but I cannot even describe 
- let alone show how to bring about - a 
set of circumstances under which one gov- 
ernment will give up its nuclear weapons 
if the other does not. 

I do not suggest that a goal, even such 
as preventing a. nuclear ‘war, justifies the 
means. But If have found among the means 
that are morally unquestionable, some that 
are more likely to succeed than’ unilateral 
disarmament. Hence I’ have advocated in 
The Hard Way to Peace that the peace 
movement rally around those means. I 
leave it to the judgment of each reader 
how “moral” it is to pour air on a fire 
when water and sand are available. 

To answer. your’ specific questions : yon 
are’ quite right - and this needs to be more 
widely ‘recognised .- that © unilateralists 
occupy many of the key. positions in 
“ mixed.) peace. organisations, “in « which 
both :unilateralists “and non-unilateralists 


make up the membership. It has been my 
experience, however, time and time again, 
that such unilateralists use their influence 
in these organisations to direct them to- 
ward the steps which they believe lead to 
unilateral disarmament, and stand in the 
way of carrying out work which, in the 
judgment of “ gradualists,” is more likely 
to prevent disaster, To give one example, 
Turn Toward Peace, whose executive direc- 
tor and most of whose regional directors 
- though not most of the members of the 
organisations affiliated - support unilateral 
disarmament, have been quite unco-opera- 
tive in circulating gradualist materials, 
while they have spent much energy and 
resources on circulating. materials which 
they believe to serve the unilateral cause. 

I have never questioned the intentions or 
devotion of the pacifists or unilateralists. 
I have the highest possible respect for their 
personal integrity. The question is : when 
one chooses to climb on a nuclear sub- 
marine, over other forms of protest, why is 
this particular one chosen? The answer 
usually given by pacifists is that it draws 
more public attention than, let us say, 
marching on the street. I have often heard 
these public acts evaluated in terms of the 
number of pictures and space they got in 
the press. There is nothing wrong with 
seeking public-attention» One has though 
to raise the question of whether some 
means of doing so are not unnecessarily 
alienating large parts of the American 
public, and» making it more difficult rather 
than more possible to get across the essen- 
tial message. Communicating the message, 
not satisfying our psychological needs, 
should be the criteria for selection of 
means of alerting the public’s attention. 

You state that the programme the gradu- 
alists advocate runs larger risks than that 
of unilateral disarmament. If risks are de- 


fined as’ the likelihood that a nuclear war: 
will break out, you are quite right. If 
America would give up all its weapons uni- 


laterally, I do not doubt that the Soviet 
Union would not attack the US (though I 
also doubt very much that it will do so if 
the US is fully armed), The danger of an 
unwitting war between the US and ‘the 
USSR would also be eliminated. What 
would not be eliminated is war between 
Russia and China, or between Israel and 
Egypt, or among other countries, as would 
be prevented under multilateral disarma- 
ment. However, since I do not see how we 
can get the West to travel this “safer” 
road, it is quite unsafe to advocate it, be- 
cause it distracts support from the more 
risky but open road of multilateral dis- 
armament. 

If the definition of risk includes that of 
the survival of the values we believe in - 
and I do not mean the frills but the essen- 
tials - then unilateral disarmament is much 
more risky in my mind than multilateral 
disarmament. Like the discussion of effec- 
tiveness, your letter completely avoids the 
discussion of moral survival. Man is not a 
vegetable; most Americans would rather 
die than live under Communism. Their 
commitment to freedom, like that of the 
Soviet to social justice, is deep and moral; 
we should not try to dislodge it. Peace can 
be gained and maintained without  sacri- 
ficing these values. It will be lost if we 
insist that it requires ‘ forgetting’’ about 
those “ for a while.” 

In sum, it is not a question of preaching 
this or that line; if I wish or wish not to 
maintain a nuclear deterrent in the first 
stage of disarmament; if I like or dislike a 
world in which people threaten rather than 
love. The question is what historical, poli- 
tical, social and economic forces we can 
build upon’to avert nuclear war; what these 
forces will carry and what they’ will auto- 
matically repel. If we do not learn to take 
this into account, our stubbornness will 
itself be a contributory cause to ‘the ulti- 
mate disaster which unilateralists and grad- 
ualists alike are trying to_prevent........... 
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P.K. Leballo (seated, with pipe) in 
his office in Maseru, Basutoland, 
shortly after his release from 
prison (photo, Hans Lombard) 


Hans Lombard 


Where is 
Leballo ? 


imprisoned, with his president Sobukwe, 
for nearly three years. After his release he 
was banished to a remote part of South 
Africa, but successfully petitioned the gov- 
ernment to allow him to return to Basuto- 
land where he was born. 

Shortly after his arrival there he told me: 
“In spite of my prison sentence, banish- 
ment, and the ill-treatment I suffered, my 
political views are not changed. Instead I 
am more convinced of the justice of our 
cause than before. The Pan-Africanist Cone 
gress is now being got into readiness for 
the decisive onslaught on white domination 
in 1963.” 

“Pp, K.” was born a revolutionary. He was 
expelled from school for organising a 
student strike. During the Second World 
War he was in charge of a transport unit 
in the First Division of the South African 
armed forces and ran into trouble when he 
staged a revolt against the colour bar in 
the army. In Libya he was taken prisoner 
of war and sent to Italy. 

In 1949, when still a member of the Afri- 
can National Congress, he was one of the 
architects of the ANC programme which 
led to the defiance campaign in 1952. Five 
years later he broke away from the ANC 
because it “no longer represented thé 
wishes of the African masses.” Soon after 
launching the PAC he became its first 
national secretary. 

Leballo believes in Pan-Africanism, the 
concept of an Africa emancipated from 
foreign rule and united in a common aspira+ 
tion. “I want to define Africa for the 
Africans,” he once said to me, “It means 
a government by the Africans for the Afri- 
can people, where everybody, irrespective 
of race or religion or colour, who owes a 
loyalty only to Africa, will accept a demo- 
cratic rule of an African majority. This is 
the basis of our ultimate goal of a United 
States of Africa. Pan-Africanism is the 
only blueprint for this goal.” 

The question everybody wants answered to- 
day is, where is Leballo? What has hap-~ 
pened to him? The Basutoland police 
claim he has fled to the mountains where 
they were hot on his trail three months 
ago. They wanted him for “ incitement” 
and being in possession of ammunition 
without a licence, 

The Basutoland police have a record of 
being able to track down anybody they 
want in the mountains. Hitherto nobody 
has escaped them. How is it possible that 
Leballo has? Has he, in fact, been cap- 
tured by the British police in Basutoland 
and handed over to the South African 
police who have locked him away some- 
where ? a A = 
I am inclined to believe this is the case. 
Leballo had a secret address where. ho 
could contact me under a pseudonym in 
Johannesburg if he-need any help.: He did 
make use-of this address to contact me 
only a few days before his office was 
raided. If he is alive and free he would 
have contacted mé again. ~ This convinces 
me ‘that LebaHo is no’ longer enjoying the 
fresh breeze of the Maluti*mountains’ °"- 
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A. J. Muste 


After the civil rights struggle 


In the estimation of the general public in 
the United States non-violence suffered a 
considerable setback last autumn when the 
government of India resorted to military 
means like any other government in the 
Sino-Indian border conflict. This was com- 
pounded by the fact that Gandhian leaders 
did not propose a non-violent approach, 
and in a number of cases were not clear in 
their own position. 


This adverse effect has been, I estimate, 
more than offset by the non-violent civil 
rights struggle and the gains which it has 


EDITORIAL 


A disturbing 
case 


Last week we reported the case of our 
cartoonist, Donald Rooum, who was 
acquitted of the charge of possessing an 
offensive weapon (a piece of brick) when 
he appeared at Marlborough Street Court 
on August 8, before Mr. E, G. Robey. 


Rooum was framed by a police officer, 
Detective Sergeant Challinor, who placed a 
brick with Rooum’s property when he 
arrested him, and claimed to have found it 
in his pocket. He also gave Rooum a beat- 
ing in the police cell and gave perjured 
evidence at the court hearing. The case 
against Rooum was dismissed chiefly be- 
cause he had had the presence of mind - 
and enough money - to have the contents 
of his pockets analysed as soon as he was 
released from police custody, He also had 
the brilliant lawyer, Michael Sherrard, to 
defend him. 


One of the most disturbing things about the 
case was that the magistrate did not award 
costs to Rooum - which amounted to £150. 
As Rooum himself comments in an article 
in last week's Freedom: “Fortunately this 
happened not in 1958, when I was unem- 
ployed, but in 1963, when I am (by my 
standards) well off. . .”. What happens in 
the cases of victims of police frame-ups 
who cannot afford to pay sums like these ? 
The official answer is that they can get 
legal aid, but in practice even this can be 
quite arbitrarily denied. Trevor Hatton, for 
instance, our circulation manager, who was 
convicted on July 30 at Bow Street of 
assaulting a police officer during the 
demonstrations at the time of the Greek 
state visit, was not granted legal aid. He 
was convicted on the uncorroborated state- 
ment of P.C. John Maltzer, and will find 
it difficult to proceed with an appeal 
against conviction if legal aid is not granted 
for it. (We shall comment on this case 
when it is no longer sub judice.) - 


Anyone who has been inside a British 
prison will know that the police frequently 
use force to extract confessions and give 
perjured evidence to obtain convictions 
when they think they have got the “ right 
man.” For the poor and underprivileged, 
who have most dealings with the police, the 
question of costs is the crucial one. There 
is no reason why costs should not auto- 
matically be granted to a defendant who is 
acquitted. 

The silence of the press on Donald 
Rooum’s case is another disturbing - 
though perhaps predictable - thing. Press 
and radio gave considerable publicity to the 
fact that people had been arrested for 
carrying offensive weapons during the 
Greek visit demonstrations. Not a single 
national paper reported Rooum's acquittal, 
though several of them had the case drawn 
to their attention. 


Rooum’s case follows several others - the 
Woolf case and the Ward case - which 
also throw ugly suspicions upon police 
methods. The time has come for an inquiry 
into these police methods by independent 
persons not committed in advance to find- 
ing the police innocent. 


achieved. One very important development 
is that large numbers of the clergy, includ- 
ing top leaders such as Eugene Carson 
Blake, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
have openly engaged not only in direct 
action, but in civil disobedience. A few 
months ago this would have been thought 
most unlikely, almost inconceivable, 


These men knew then that segregation was 
a monstrous and intolerable evil, but were 
not ready for action. They know now that 
nuclear war is 2 more monstrous sin even 
than segregation, What the timing will be 
no-one can now foretell, but a clear pre- 
cedent has been set, and the way is now 
open for these clergy and others to move 
into direct action and civil disobedience in 
relation to war. 


Regrettably, as the civil rights movement 
gathers momentum, masses are involved, 
and action springs up in local communities 
where there is little non-violent leadership, 
or perhaps none. Many demonstrations be- 
come rough, and repressed hate (in indi- 
viduals from both groups) boils over. The 
tendency to regard non-violence as a mere 
“tactic” has certainly increased in recent 
weeks. Despite the undoubted stature of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., it has to be said 
that there is no Gandhi here. I do not 
intend to under-estimate the provocation to 
which Negroes are exposed, nor am I say- 
ing that my previous comment about the 
prestige which non-violence has won is 
being wiped out. But there is a problem. 

I think a pretty deep change has taken 
place in the feeling of Negroes about war, 


a change in their attitude towards 
“patriotism.” Negroes benefited in an 
immediate sense from World Wars I and II 
and the Korean War - benefited in pay, 
in status and in the respect shown them. 
Of them, as of a lot of other Americans, 
it could be said “they never had it so 
good.” With the sharpening of the racial 
issue the Negro masses do not now feel 
“ identified ” with American culture and 
the American state as they did almost uni- 
versally until a short time ago. A young 
Negro can say flatly to Attorney-General 
Kennedy, a shocked attorney-general, that 
Negroes have no interest at all in a war to 
“liberate” Cubans when they are not 
themselves liberated in their own home- 
land. 


This leads to what I regard as the most 
significant aspect of the situation in the 
final analysis. American society since the 
close of World War II has been essentially 
motionless, satisfied, indifferent to issues, 
dull, conformist; even the economy became 
stagnant in this age of technological dyna- 
mism. Affluence had much to do with this 
of course. So did obsession with the power 
and military contest with the Communist 
bloc, which, however, people wanted to 
avoid thinking about if possible, hence to 
avoid thinking about anything. 

Now suddenly in one of the key sectors of 
our life as a people we are off dead centre. 
All is in motion, very rapid, inescapable. 
People have to think and make decisions 
about integration. It remains to be seen 
just how far the racial upheaval will go, 


but in one basic aspect American society 
will never be the same again, ‘What has 
been started will go far, and the militant 
activity will last a good while. 


Thus “change” will be the key concept 
rather than status quo, Movement, action, 
dynamism will extend to other fields such 
as economics, international relations, and 
war. Of course no government and no 
power ¢lite like so much motion. They 
will try to slow it down. Maybe they will 


succeed, maybe not. For the moment, how- 
ever, to use a memorable phrase of Muriel 
Rukeysen, “the world of possibility has 
opened up again.” 


“Be reasonable, Father. How did Chris 
tianity conquer Europe?” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The health bomb 


I heard recently that either the German 
government or the German churches (I’m 
not sure which) have agreed to give a 
cobalt bomb, used for the treatment of 
certain forms of cancer, to a hospital in 
India. 


The isotope for the bomb is to come from 
Canada and will be paid for out of money 
being collected in Britain by War on Want. 
It is expected that the bomb will go to a 
teaching hospital in Neyoor, where 20,000 
people need urgent treatment. 


The German decision follows a year of in- 
tensive lobbying by members of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
German FoR, and the officers of the Euro- 
pean Federation of CND. It is a personal 
triumph for the British Quaker, Esther 
Muirhead, who came to Europe from her 
home in India to badger the life out of 
everyone until she got treatment for the 
20,000 untended cancer cases at Neyoor 
Hospital. 


Once she knew Siemens were ready to help 
in shipping the bomb from West Germany, 
she made a whirlwind trip to that country, 
after first thoroughly briefing the West 
German ambassador in India on the whole 
idea. Heinz Kloppenburg, of the European 
Federation of CND, was called in to help 
rouse the German churches on the issue, 
and the Siemens factory (for whom this 
was good business anyway) were urged to 
push the West German government. 


With her husband, Esther Muirhead acts as 
a voluntary agent in India distributing 
money from War on Want, Oxfam, and 
other groups wanting to give practical 
help. 

Schemes and projects are carefully investi- 
gated, and if they are found to stand up, 
then money for them is forthcoming. 
Fifty pounds was given to deepen two wells 
and give a dry weather supply to a village; 
£400 from Switzerland supplied two looms 
and an extension to a weaving shed at a 
leprosy clinic; £120 brought lavatories, 
washing facilities for a boys’ school. A 
whole self-build slum clearance scheme is 
going on in one city, with old shacks being 
pulled down as a site is cleared through 
people moving into the new homes. There 
is a long and exciting list of ways in which 
smal] sums of money can be put to good 
use without the expense of a vast bureau- 


cracy. 
* 2 > 
Last November Alan Lovell wrote a glow- 
ing account in Peace News of a film called 
Early Autumn, directed by Yasujiro Ozu. 
Pointing out that although Ozu is the 
director whom the Japanese themselves 
respect most, his work is virtually unknown 
in this country, he said: 
“Writing about Ozu makes one very 
aware of one’s inadequacies as a critic. 
There is so much joy and delicacy and 
humour in his film that one feels too 
clumsy to be able to communicate. . . 


Sales organiser wanted 


In September Peace News will be seeking the services of an active peace worker, 
preferably with good movement contacts, to assist Trevor Hatton in_ building 
up Peace News circulation. The work will require proved organising ability, 
willingness to travel (scooter provided), and enthusiasm for the paper and its 
related activities. Some commercial or office experience will be an advantage. 


Wage £9 10s a week. Please apply by September 1, in writing, sending ful! details 
to Harry Mister, General Manager, Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


N.1. 


In the end one just stops writing and 
hopes that the reader will have a chance 
to share the experience one day.” 


That day has now come. Next Tuesday the 
National Film Theatre starts a month’s 
season of films by Ozu and another highly 
esteemed Japanese director, Kenji Mizo- 
guchi. The fifteen films to be shown are 
representative of their work over tho last 
thirty years, and it will be a long time 
before such a collection is assembled toge- 
ther again in Britain. 

To get into the National Theatre you have 
to be a member of the British Film Insti- 
tute (or the guest of a member). A year’s 
associate membership, the cheapest form, 
costs 10s; write to 81 Dean Street, London, 
W.1. As an added incentive they are show 
ing Stagecoach in November. This is 
almost the greatest Western ever made, and 
I defy you to miss it. 

* Ld » 


Since my strictures a couple of weeks ago 
about the way some people handle the 
English language have drawn no fire at all, 
I shall have to shift the target slightly, to 
the way people type. It is no more diffe 
cult to type attractively than to present an 
undisciplined sprawl, but we still get quite 
a lot of sprawl. 

From our point of view, the worst sins are 
single spacing instead of double and leaw 
ing littl or no margin. Both of these 
habits make copy very difficult to prepare 
for the printers, and I’m often surprised to 
find that they persist not only among 
writers of letters to the editor (who are, as 
it were, amateurs), but also among more 
regular contributors, 

So I'm delighted to be able to recommend 
a booklet called Typing in Style which has 
just been produced by Spicers, Ltd., the 
paper people. A very handsome piece of 
work itself, it gives advice on how to lay 
out a letter or report, on punctuation, the 
use of abbreviations, envelope addressing - 
everything relating to the production of 
clear, readable and elegant typing. Copies 
can be obtained from Spicers’ head office 
at 19 New Bridge Street, London, B.C.4, 
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A primary school teacher 


Quite apart from filled-up registers, “ re- 
ports ” and record cards - material evid- 
ence that the school year is coming to 
an end - there are plenty of symbols. 
Sellotaped pictures have at last come 
unstuck and will soon fall like leaves to 
the floor, joining the carpet of milk- 
bottle tops, leaving livid scars on the 
wali, The architects will foam with fury 
at me for failing to recognise that un- 
adorned olive-green walls are full of 
aesthetic significance, no place for sugar- 
paper. Little do they know of ten-year- 
old needs. Their paintings are intended 
for instant admiration, not for the dust- 
bin. Our present exhibition is of action 
paintings, made by putting small pools 
of colour on the paper and blowing at 
them through milk straws. Action’s te 
right word. You have to learn to dodge 
if you’re sitting opposite. 

At the back of the room our tadpoles 
have mysteriously grown the normal 
number of legs and have become frogs. 
This is always a pleasant surprise, con- 
sidering the possible mutations that may 
one day inherit the earth, God help us. 
Anyway, as 


about the aquarium, trying out their new 
muscles. 
attainment test in frog-skills. 
atfong at their own speed. 

Soon we “ break up” 


Not for them an eleven-plus 
They go 


This phrase con- 


frogs, they are dodging: 


BREAKI 


veys more than its originator intended, I 
feel sure. Nerves begin to get a bit 
frayed at this time of the year. Six 
weeks’ recuperation - “ Are you on holi- 
day again?” people will ask in my local 
- then back to the same problems. And 
pleasures, too, because I know from 
experience that I'll miss the little 
blighters before the holiday is over, how- 
ever much I grumble at them in the last 
few days. 


High on the list of problems, of course, 
and one that contributes more towards 
the jagged nerve-endings than any other, 
is that of our overcrowded classrooms. 
You've got to be three parts vegetable if 
you don’t get a certain amount of 
pleasure out of the joy young children 
have in living life to the full. Not for 
them the experience of relating every- 
thing to prevailing attitudes or political 
opinion. It’s all life, and it’s coming in 
un-cluttered up, It’s funny, it’s sad, it’s 
confusing; but its significance begins at 
the boots and finishes at the top of a 
highly personal skull. 

It is a noisy and at time irrepressible 
world they live in, but one which often 
must be reduced to near-monkish silence. 
For one thing, society says that there are 
things to be learnt. (These things can 
often be taught, it is true, by active and 
thus enjoyable methods, and we take 
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advantage of that fact, but unfortunately homes the inverted commas are not in- 
most official attainment tests favour the tended as a sneer at intellectuals, They 
formal approach.) For another, there are rather intended as a criticism of our 
are too many children filling too small a present day rat-race, Double Your Money 
space. With forty or more children in philosophy which insists that this one 
the room it’s difficult sometimes not to aspect of the human personality matters 
look at what nevertheless gets done in more than any other. (“ Would you like 
our primary schools and avoid the con- to join Mensa, the society for really 
clusion that it’s all part of a deliberate bright people ? ”’) 

high-level policy not to provide more Jy our school, which shall be nameless, 
training college places for would-be We are jucky in having a headmaster 
teachers. After all, it you don’t want Who genuinely believes that all children 
the best horse in the race to win, it's a are important, and not just those who 
fairly easy task to stop it. You simply are capable of winning advanced aca- 
put more weight on its back. demic places to “The Grammar.” He 
However well one understands that all tries hard to win the parents over to this 
that really matters is each child’s rate of point of view as well. and asks people 
development within his own limits of who are by nature inclined towards 
ability, in the context of overcrowded traditional values and educational hier- 
classrooms and “selection” things like archies to consider the advantages of 
the syllabus and timetable begin to make sending their children to the comprehen- 
sense - no matter how much one admires sive school where they can develop at 
the work of people like A. S. Neill. the proper rate, socially as well as 
One even gets cynical and wonders how academically. Although they arc still 
Summerhill would cope with a cross sec- with us, the arguments in favour of 
tion of the total population (and a forty closing down our minor-minor public 
to one child-teacher ratio) and not fairly schools, the grammars, are almost over- 
small groups from progressive and “in- whelming. The comprehensive schools 
telligent”? homes. (Here one concedes in the long run will always turn out 
that some wonderful work has been better people instead of a small minority 
done by Neill with “difficult” children of academic snobs and a huge majority 
too.) 


When one speaks of “intelligent” CONtinued on page 7 


from page 5 

of office workers Who cares really if 
the recruiting drive for Lloyd’s Bank 
grinds to a halt ? 


In a way our school is that ideal in 
miniature - “a classless society.” What 
else can you call a room full of un- 
streamed children who are taught, in 
groups, that all are of cqual importance? 
a that it’s just as valuable a contri- 
bution to play the recorder well or paint 
a good picture as it is to demonstrate an 
ability to struggle with fractions ? 


Creative writing is high up on the list of 
pleasures for the teacher, If reading 
and writing are a necessary part of one’s 
everyday life (and they should be for 
anyone involved in teaching them), then 
the freshness and honesty of a child’s 
communicated observation are always a 
joy, Here again the idea of classlessness 
comes through, this time in its intellectual 
and cultural aspects. Although there are 
varying degrees of ability in self expres- 


sion, no one can show that intelligence 
can be given a higher place than honesty 
were the use of language is concerned. 
Not even F. R. Leavis himself could 
decide which of our best poems were 
written by “* bright” and which by “ not- 
so-bright.” Leavis wouldn't want to 
anyway, for he’s concerned, as most 
English teachers are, with what writing 
does to the reader, not with who wrote 
it. 

There are times, of course, when all this 
must be squared with what “English ” 
means to most people. Attainment tests 
do not devote space to attempts to dis- 
cover how much the child is capable of 
responding honestly to poetry, nor do 
they give him a chance, in writing, to 
prove that he can reflect deeply about 
himself and his environment. It’s by far 
easier to test “ formal” skills. It’s easier 
to teach them too, of course, and that’s 
the trouble. Sometimes spelling and 
punctuation and grammar get taught in 
isolation, and the fact that these skills 


are intended for a purpose gets for- 
gotten. Teachers who feel uneasy when 
confronted with problems of ‘assessing 
creative writing usually rely too heavily 
upon these aspects of English and inhibit 
genuine self-expression. Those, on the 
other hand, who enjoy the creative uses 
of language will encourage the develop- 
ment of “skills” within the framework 
of pogtry and story-writing. 


The educational establishment would 
probably raise its eyebrows over what 
follows, but it must be said. As teach- 
ing involves personal relationships, there 
must always be personal problems, both 
child’s and teacher’s, In my own case 
the difficulty has always been the one 
pin-pointed so accurately by Richard 
Hoggart; coming from a working-class 
background,. going to an Emergency 
Training College, and adjusting to a 
middle-class profession (or rather failing 
to). It’s a “non-political” profession, 
too: that is, one which enjoys reading 
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good clean stuff. Being non-political, it 
also approves of my marching on White- 
hall to make a fuss about salary differ- 
entials, but mutters under its breath 
about people who march from Alder- 
maston on account of irrelevant things 
like moral convictions. 


As I have never mentioned horrid words 
like ‘‘peace™ or “disarmament” in 
front of the children, I used to worry a 
bit about their future. I love to hear 
them singing, for instance, and found it 
difficult at one time to discount the mili- 
tary metaphors of some of our hymns. 
I suppose [ needn’t have bothered really. 


I listened closely the other morning, and 
heard some of the boys singing their 
own revised version of one of our 


favourites. It cheered me up im- 
mensely : 
Fight the Good Fight with all your 
Might. 


Sit on a stick of dynamite . 
Just light the fuse and you will see 
The quickest way to Eternity, 

t 


EUAN DUFF 
Some notes on 


education and 
photography 


In order that the article on page 5 can be 
published uncensored, the authority respon- 
sible for the school shown has asked for 
anonymity. The photograph that was to 
have been in this space has had to be 
taken out because public persons connected 
with that authority could be recognised in 
it. I am replacing it with some notes on 
education and photography which will, I 
hope, add a little to the photographs them- 
selves. 


The first purpose of an educational system, 
¥ believe, is to let the child’s relationships 
with adults and with other children develop 
naturally. Only then can one go on to the 
business of imparting knowledge. 


Children can achieve balanced relationships 
within a school if, on the one hand, they 
are allowed and encouraged to take the 
initiative, and, on the other, they are given 
a routine they can rely on, security without 
unnecessary restriction. 


Good teaching should have a similar 
balance; the class should be free to learn 
what it finds interesting, but there should 
be enough formal work to study a subject 
in depth. 


In this country schools range from the most 
formal to the most free. Neither extreme 
-is ideal, though whatever the general sys- 
tem, a teacher usually develops his own 
relationship with his class, his own mood 
in his classroom. 


To achieve anything for itself a child needs 
organisation; this should be the only 
reason for imposing restrictions or formal 
work. The lack of even such minimum 
organisation is sometimes the weakness of 
completely free classrooms. 


The formality of the restrictive classroom, 


\ 
\ 


on the other hand, is ugaally a cloak for 
the disapproval that the teacher feels for 
his children. Classrooms tend to become 
more formal as the children grow older. 
One is told that this is due to the pressure 
of examinations. Couldn’t it sometimes be 
that inadequate adults feel threatened by 
the sexual and intellectual development of 
the children in their care ? 


The most important element in a teacher’s 
attitude to his children is approval. Not 
simply facile approval when the child does 
what the teacher wants, but approval for 
what the child is, for what he desires and 
achieves himself. A system can encourage 
or discourage this; it cannot either enforce 
it or ban it from the classroom. 


My statement that the first purpose of an 
educational system should be concerned 
with child-adult relationships is based on 
the experience that I gained from photo- 
graphing the school shown here, and from 
photographing other schools. Although I 
am now sure of this principle, it was only 
an awareness of this aspect of education 
that first made me apply for permission to 
photograph in the school, 


The attempt to follow these changing re- 
lationships through the school involved 
taking over 6,000 pictures over a period of 
one year. [I had hoped to communicate 
what I learned by selecting pictures to 
build up themes on the various classes and 
activities, and by presenting these in book 
form, showing individual classes in detail, 
and in the context of the whole school. 


This sort of detailed analysis of one situa- 
tion is commercially limited, especially 
when the high cost of photographic repro- 
duction is considered. This limitation has, 
so far, prevented any publisher from going 
ahead with the project, although 60 pic- 
tures of this one class were in an exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by Percy Lund, Humphries 
& Co., Ltd., shown in London during May, 
1963 (reviewed in Peace News, May 24, 
1963). 


The photographs are all from a series taken 


by Euan Duff at a state primary school | 


during 1961 and 1962. The article is by 
the teacher of the class, which contained 37 
children aged between 8 and 9. 
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Crisis mounts in South Vietnam 


Saigon, South Vietnam, July 7: A policeman halts a procession of Buddhist monks 


on their way to a memorial service for Tchich Quang Duc, the first of the five people 


who have burned themselves to death in protest against the religious discrimination 
exercised against the Buddhists by the Roman Catholic regime of Ngo Dinh Diem. 


In the front of the procession elders carry a picture and, in a silver container, the 


remains of the 72-year-old monk. 


Michael Harmel 


The situation in South Vietnam has steadily 
deteriorated since May 8, when one woman 
and seven children were killed during a 
mecting in Hue to commemorate the birth- 
day cf Buddha. Thousands of people had 


2 assembled to hear the head priest speak 


when they were informed that the speech 
had been banned by the government. 
While talks were being held by the monks 
with the head of the province, armoured 
cars arrived and machine-guns were fired 
into the waiting crowd, Besides the eight 
killed, fifteen people were injured. This 
brought to a head a conflict which had 
existed because of a statute which gives 
Buddhism the status of a private associa- 
tion which must be given official authorisa- 
tion for any public activity. Matters were 
made worse when the government, headed 
by Roman Catholic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, blamed the Communists for the kill- 
ings. The Buddhist leaders demanded that 
the government admit responsibility for the 
incident and threatened demonstrations and 
hunger strikes until this and other requests 
were granted. They also wanted the gov- 
ernment to grant permission for them to fly 
Buddbist flags without displaying the 
national flag above it, to end terrorism 


; against the Buddhists, and to establish reli- 


gious equality. 


By May 30 nothing had happened and the 
monks began demonstrations, processions 
and hunger strikes. At a large meeting of 
students the soldiers are alleged to have 
used poison gas against the crowd when 
anti-government slogans were shouted. Eye- 
witness accounts have been given by doctors 
who attended those wounded. On June 11 
the first of a series of suicides took place 


Britain hounds apartheid refugees 


People outside South Africa, even South 
Africans who have been away for a year or 
so, find it difficult to understand how 
rapidly my country is being transformed 
into a complete police state. Spurred on 
by the fear of mass insurrection against 
apartheid, and directed by the former Nazi 
agent Vorster, an unprecedentedly savage 
reign of terror has been launched against 
all who stand for freedom and equality. 
Thousands of political prisoners cram the 
jails. Under the “law to end all laws,” the 
General Law Amendment Act of 1963, any 
Police officer may arrest any person on 
suspicion of political offences and hold him 
indefinitely, incommunicado, without charge 
or trial. More and more ugly stories are 
leaking out of tortures and third degree 
methods. An incredible variety of political 
“crimes” ranging from slogan painting to 
trespass “with intent” are defined as 
“sabotage "’ and punishable by execution. 

Many South African opponents of apar- 
theid have already fled from such persecu- 
tion. Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Mozambique would merely hand refugees 
back to the police. The only alternative 
refuge is in one or other of the High Com- 
mission territories of Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land and Swaziland, small British-ruled 
territories bordering on the Republic. 
Britain has promised asylum, but her treat- 
ment of refugees leaves much to be desired. 


It smacks of appeasement of the apartheid 
regime. 

On April 28, 1963, Jack and Rica Hodgson 
and I defied the house-arrest notices im- 
posed on us by Vorster in Johannesburg 
and asked for political asylum at Lobatsi in 
Bechuanaland. We were asked to sign 
undertakings “not to take an active part in 
the politics ” not only of Bechuanaland but 
also of any bordering territory - and that 
of course means the Republic as well. 
Politics was defined to include writing or 
causing to be published “any matter of a 
political nature,” making speeches, or taking 
part in any political association. We re- 
fused, on principle, to sign any such under- 
taking, pointing out that if we were the 
sort of people who would agree to refrain 
from criticising apartheid we should never 
have been forced to leave our mother 
country in the first place. We were then 
served with “High Commissioner's Special 
Permits” to stay in Bechuanaland until 
July 31, provided we observed the very 
conditions We had refused to accept volun- 
tarily. We were warned that failure to do 
so was a punishable offence. 

I left Bechuanaland at the end of May, but 
the Hodgsons stayed on. They are both 
United Kingdom citizens and hold British 
passports. Jack, a former “desert rat,” is 
by no means a well man. He receives a 
war disability pension and is not in good 


Indians plan Paris sit-down 


E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the Indian 
Delhi-Washington marchers, write from 
France : 


Exactly eighteen years ago a very important 
decision was taken by Truman, the pains 
and pangs of which are still being endured 
by millions of people in Japan. Today, the 
second day of our march through France, 
while walking through green and_= sun- 
bathed villages, we two have taken an im- 
portant decision, We have decided to do 
everything at our disposal to protest against 
the obstinacy of the French government. 
By refusing to collaborate in the recent test- 
ban agreement and declaring that she will 
go ahead with her own programme of 
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poisoning the atmosphere again, France is 
betraying the hope of humanity. Therefore 
we wrote to President de Gaulle today 
telling him that we would be starting an 
“individual non-violent direct action cam- 
paign from September 9 if the French 
government fails to declare its willingness to 
stop all further tests.” 

We hope to reach Paris by August 17, when 
we will try our best to contact political 
leaders, peace workers, and as many other 
people as possible. We are also planning 
to attend the WRI study conference in 
Charbonnitres (August 24-31). 

Our twelve days’ march through Belgium 
was quite interesting and encouraging. We 
contacted the Belgium Peace Committee 
and the CND group; the Young Socialist 
movement also took a special interest in 
our march. 

So coming to London and Washington is 
not so important as Paris. According to 
the present plan we shall begin a sit-down 
protest in front of the Presidential office in 
Paris on September 9 if the French govern- 
a does not announce a voluntary test 
an. 


shape to travel any distance. 


At the end of July the Hodgsons were told 
that their application for residence had 
been refused. They were given until August 
14 to quit Bechuanaland. Urgent repre- 
sentations were made to the Colonial Office. 
An play deputation, including Con- 
servative, Liberal and Labour MPs, headed 
by Mr. Fenner Brockway, was told that the 
Hodgsons would be confined within a 
radius of one mile of Khanzi, a remote 
outpost in the Kalahari Desert. This threat 
has not, apparently, been executed at the 
time. of writing, but it has not been with- 
drawn. It is indeed, as Jack Hodgson 
wrote to Secretary of State Duncan Sandys, 
an acid test of Britain’s real attitude 
towards apartheid. For if carried out it 
would be blatant victimisation of people 
whose only offence is that they have in- 
curred the hostility of the Verwoerd 
regime. 

Even more crucial is the case of Dr. Abra- 
hams, the young refugee from South-West 
Africa, the trust territory illegally seized by 
Dr. Verwoerd’s government, who was also 
in Bechuanaland, but is now in the hands 
of the South African police. The British 
Ambassador in Pretoria, Sir Hugh Steven- 
son, denies that Ken Abrahams was handed 
over to the Republic. But whether with the 
connivance of the Bechuanaland authorities 
or not, it is abundantly clear that he was 
abducted by the South African police who 
came freely over the border. 

Both Bechuanaland and Swaziland are full 
of South African citizens, many of them 
supporters of apartheid and the Nationalist 
government, who are free to take part in 
politics on both sides of the border to their 
heart’s content. And do so, with very un- 
fortunate results. The only people who are 
restricted and hounded are known oppo- 
nents of Verwoerd. 

British government spokesmen keep telling 
the world they find apartheid reptignant and 
abhorrent, Yet Britain continues to supply 
Verwoerd with the arms and military equip- 
ment he needs to maintain his atrocious 
regime, and continues to maintain and ex- 
tend her substantial investments in, and 
trade with, South Africa. In the High Com- 
mission territories refugees from the Ver- 
woerd terror are treated not with the sym- 
pathy they deserve as people who have 
sacrificed home and homeland for -free- 
dom’s cause, but as criminals, Such hypo- 
critical conflict of word and deed leads 
many people, especially Africans, to believe 
that Britain's rulers are more concerned 
with profits from forced labour in South 
Africa for British investors, than they are 
with the interests of the African people and 
the world crusade against the repugnant 
system of apartheid. 


to protest against the government’s attitude. 
A Buddhist monk, Tchich Quang Duc, 
burned himself to death in Saigon. This 
was followed by many threats to do the 
same. 


Negotiations took place after this between 
officials and Buddhist leaders and their 
main demands were granted. In practice, 
however, nothing changed and protests 
were renewed. One reason given for the 
renewal was that the new regulations per- 
mitting Buddhists to fly their flags applied 
only to the pagodas of the General Budd- 
hist Association and not to the other eight 
sects in the country. The hunger strikes 
then spread to Phan Thiet, where another 
monk burned himself to death on August 
4. Altogether five people have committed 
suicide : three monks, a nun and a writer. 


The most recent disturbances have been 
due to quarrels over the remains of one of 
the monks. These were seized by soldiers 
and the government has refused to return 
them to the Buddhists for public burial. 
The New York Times reported on August 
19 that 15,000 Buddhists had assembled 
outside the Xa Loi pagoda in Saigon and 
had pledged themselves to fasts in protest 
against the president. Throughout the 
crisis weeks the American Administration 
has expressed concern over Diem’s hand- 
ling of the situation and has pressed for a 
solution. but because of its support for the 
government in its fight against Communism 
it is reluctant to criticise publicly. 


The Buddhist National force has sent a 
request to Pope Paul to intervene, and it is 
thought that the Pope has communicated 
with Diem. However, the New York Times 
on Friday, August 16, reported the Roman 
Catholic Rev. Tran Van Tuong of Hue as 
saying : 
“We are sorry that young girls have to 
be beaten and blood has to be shed. 
But the government has to do this to 
survive. We support this because the 
government's survival is our survival.” 


In South Vietnam over 70 per cent of the 
population are Buddhists and about 10 per 
cent Catholic. 


Two Christian 
pacifists die 


The British Christian pacifist movement has 
lost two outstanding figures through the 
recent deaths of Richard K. Ulimann and 
the Rev. Professor G, H. C. Macgregor. 
Richard Ullmann, who represented world 
Quakerism at the Vatican Council last year 
as a delegated observer, died suddenly in 
Birmingham on August 8 after a heart 
attack. 
As a member of the Friends Peace Com- 
mittee and the East-West Relations Com- 
mittee he succeeded in keeping open an in- 
valuable chain of communication with 
churches and churchmen in Communist 
countries, speaking frankly with them of 
differences and not sentimentally obscuring 
the harsh realities of the cold war situation. 
He was a Doctor of Philosophy of Frank- 
furt University and head of a language 
school in Greece until 1937. After his re- 
turn to Germany he was imprisoned for a 
time in Buchenwald concentration camp. 
Later he came to England and took up an 
appointment as Associate Lecturer at 
Woodbrooke Training College in Birming- 
ham. 
The Rev. Professor G. H. C. Macgregor, 
M.A., D.Litt, D.D., died on July 3 at the 
age of 70. He was due to retire on Sept- 
ember 30 from the Chair of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Glas- 
gow after a tenure of 30 years. He was 
president of the Scottish Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation and a vice-president of both the 
British and the International FoR. 
In a long tribute to him as a New Testa- 
ment scholar, The Times said: 
“His work was thorough, his judgments 
were well thought out and well matured. 
His own strict examination of his own 
positions exempted him from having to 
improvise answers to his critics. On such 
subjects as pacifism and disarmament he 
held strong convictions and expressed 
them with reasonableness and consist- 
ency, without a propagandist’s impa- 
tience and intolerance.” 
However, The Times forebore to mention 
Prof. Macgregor’s great gift to the peace 
movement, The New Testament Basis of 
Pacifism. Young conscientious objectors in 
World War II found in this scholarly work 
the help they sorely needed when facing 
tribunals of elderly learned men. 
Professor Macgregor’s successor at Glas- 
gow is Dr. William Barclay, who is also a 
pacifist. 
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Earle Reynolds writes from Hiroshima 


Faction fighting splits Japanese 
peace movement 


Hiroshima Day in Hiroshima was the scene 
of conditions described in various news 
media as “ confused,” “ chaotic,” “ violent,” 
“wrecked,” “shattered,” “disintegrated,” 
“tom apart,” “disgusting,” “utterly fail- 
ing,” “a fiasco,” “a burlesque,” “a be- 
trayal,” “a three-ring circus.” All of these 
terms fit, to some degree, and one might 
add another: saddening. To me it was 
infinitely saddening to see the Japanese 
peace movement, already badly fractured, 
crack itself wide open; and it was ironic to 
see this happening at the very time when 
all peace groups throughout the world 
should be more than ever united in an 
effort to consolidate and intensify recent 
remarkable gains and opportunities. 


Even before August 6 there were signs of 
coming trouble. Early-arriving key officials 
of the Japan Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs (Gensuikyo), in press 
interviews, clearly foreshadowed the con- 
flict to follow. Kaoru Yasui, chairman of 
Gensuikyo, said He would ask for a de- 
claration condemning nuclear tests by all 
nations. He was supported by officials re- 
presenting the Socialist Party and the 
General Council of Trade Unions (Sohyo). 
On the other hand, top-ranking officials 
representing the Japan Communist Party 
declared they would fight such a declara- 
tion, in spite of an earlier agreemerit to 
conform to it. 


On August 4 the first large influx of 
visitors arrived, when 10,000 peace marchers 
converged on Hiroshima from four direc- 
tions, timing their walks so as to arrive 
simultaneously at the Peace Park. 


By August 5 sixty members of the Marxist 
Students’ League, one of the several groups 
of the National Federation of Students’ 
Self-Government Association (Zengakuren), 


dedicated to the overthrow of the Ninth 
World Conference Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs, had arrived, and it was 
rumoured that another 1,000 students were 
on the way. About 100 ultra-rightists of 
the Association to Protect the Nation 
(Gokokudan) were also in town. In all 
about 30,000 visitors - delegates to the 
World Conference, their opponents, curious 
tourists, even a few authentic mourners - 
were there. An additional prefectural police 
force of 1,500 men was put on duty. 


The officials and citizens of Hiroshima were 
plainly uneasy. Governor Nagano and 
Mayor Hamai issued earnest appeals for a 
peaceful meeting. The Paper Crane Society 
(Orizurukai), the active and effective chil- 
dren’s peace group in Hiroshima, pleaded 
that there be no confusion. The Liaison 
Council of the Women’s Organisations in 
Hiroshima Prefecture, with a membership 
of 220,000, announced that it would not 
participate in the World Conference. The 
Hiroshima Peace Council of Religious 
People declared it would take part only if 
the “principle of opposing nuclear tests by 
all countries’? was confirmed by the con- 
ference. Various other city and prefectural 
groups expressed strong doubts and reser- 
vations, 


The hibakusha - the survivors themselves - 
threatened to boycott the meetings if there 
was any violence or confusion. Ninety-five 
patients in the A-bomb hospital signed a 
statement requesting the national Gensuikyo 
to expel any member who refused to con- 
form to the announced Gensuikyo policy 
of opposing all tests, or refused to support 
the test-ban treaty. 


Nevertheless, amidst the solemn background 
of the eighteenth anniversary of the atomic 
bombing of Hiroshima, against the wishes 
of the citizens of Hiroshima and the atomic 
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victims themselves, on the very grounds of 
the Peace Park, representatives of various 
political and ideological interests gathered 
for a noisy, confused and acrimonious 
fight. 


The first open clash took place on August 
5 shortly before the opening of the con- 
ference, when Zengakuren students fought 
with members of a Communist Party youth 
organisation, Minseido. Later about 150 
Zengakuren students, after a parade 
through the city, entered the Peace Park 
where about 13,000 delegates were assem- 
bled and took possession of the area roped 
off for the speakers. After considerable 
confusion, they were forced out of the park 
by massive police action. After further 
parades and clashes in the city six students 
were arrested. 


Meanwhile, at the Park, many hibakusha 
were angered at the presence of the ropes 
which marked off the area for the Gen- 
suikyo meeting, and which also prevented 
the mourners from praying in front of the 
Cenotaph. Some of the ropes were cut. 


Immediately prior to the opening of the 
conference the long-standing feud between 
the Socialist-Sohyo faction and the Com- 
munist faction came to a crisis. The imme- 
diate issue was the Socialist claim that the 
meeting had been packed by the Com- 
munists, beyond the original number of 
10,300 delegates, which would have given 
the Socialists a majority. Now, with over 
13,000 people present, the Communist-line 
delegates held the majority, and insisted 
that the overflaw crowd be permitted to 
participate officially. 


The Socialist and Sohyo executive members 
of Gensuikyo refused to accept this situa- 
tion, and decided to boycott the meeting. 
They withdrew with the announcement that 
they would hold separate meetings. Thus 
the rally, when it finally opened ninety 
minutes late, represented essentially the 
Communist-oriented delegates. In addition, 
a large number of casual visitors had 
crowded into the park to witness the 
activities, so the crowd by now had swollen 
to about 25,000. 


The most serious problem which con- 
fronted thé meeting was the bitter fight 
between Russian and Chinese Communist 
delegates. Conflicting messages were re- 
ceived from Khrushchev and Mao, and 
Georgi Zhukov, chief Soviet delegate, ex- 
changed taunts and insults with Chu Tzu- 
chi, Chinese delegate. Dramatics entered 
the debate when the Chinese delegate called 
the three-power test-ban treaty “a shady 
imitation and an enemy of peace,” and 
Zhukov and twelve other delegates rose 
and walked to the Memorial, turning their 
backs on the conference for the remainder 
of the speech. 


On the following day the annual city-spon- 
sored observance of the bombing of Hiro- 
shima was held. At 8.15 a.m. on August 6, 
exactly eighteen years after the tragedy, in 
a brief and solemn ceremony, messages of 
condolence were read and wreaths were laid 
on the Cenotaph. To the list of over 
200,000 names in the tomb were added the 
names of 127 more victims who had died 
of after-effects during the past year. Mayor 
Hamai, in his Peace Declaration, expressed 
the great joy of the people of Hiroshima 
over the test-ban treaty, and hoped it would 
be the first step towards the “ abolition of 
nuclear weapons and any kind of war.” 


Following this one quiet and dignified 


moment in a hectic week the lines of con- 
flict were again drawn. Governor Nagano 
issued a statement asking Gensuikyo to 
leave the city: “I believe it is the feeling 
of the majority of the Hiroshima people 
that the Gensuikyo people are responsible 
for the present situation and that they 


should withdraw from here.” Various 
meeting halls, reserved for Gensuikyo 
meetings, were withdrawn by the owners. 
The Socialist-Sohyo group announced that 
it would never rejoin the Communists in 
any anti-nuclear movement in the future, 
and proceeded with plans to organise its 
own movement, The People’s Forum to 
Preserve the National Ban-the-Bomb Drive. 
In addition they asked for the return of 
funds they had advanced for the meetings 
in order that it might be turned over to 
the hibakusha. The Hiroshima chapter of 
Gensuikyo revoked its sponsorship of the 
meetings, and turned the responsibility back 
to the national body. 


During the day another parade by Zenga- 
kuren students resulted in eleven additional 
arrests. Shouting rightists, cruising in 
trucks, were overtaken and herded away by 
police in thirteen jeeps. 

During this hectic time still another peace 
group was meeting in Hiroshima, The 
third annual conference of the National 
Council Against Nuclear Weapons and for 
Construction of Peace (Kakkin Kaigi) 
under the leadership of Masatoshi Mat- 
sushita, was held. About 2,000 members 
of this moderate group held a peace march 
and a two-day programme, with a platform 
of opposition to all tests, continued help 
for the hibakusha, and the formation of a 
“true national peace movement.” There 
were no incidents, 


On August 7 the Ninth World Conference 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, 
which never really got started, ended with 
the Communists in full control. Within the 
new Gensuikyo the Chinese group ap- 
peared to have the greater power, prevent- 
ing any statement expressing opposition to 
nuclear tests by “any and all nations,” and 
ignoring the Moscow treaty on a nuclear 
test ban. Resolutions were confined 
mainly to local issues such as the calls of 
American nuclear submarines in Japanese 
ports, the return of Okinawa, and the estab- 
lishment of Pacific nuclear-free zones. 
There was agreement also on a resolution 
attacking the United States: “We must 
point out that, as shown by the recent 
world situation, the most serious threat to 
world peace comes from the present war 
policy of the US nuclear group.” 


This is being written on August 9, and 
most of the visitors and delegates have left 
the city. The opinions of the people of 
Hiroshima and especially of the hibakusha, 
are beginning to take concrete form; it is 
fair to say that they are generally sick and 
disgusted with the events which took place. 
They are particularly incensed because a 
passage from their appeal was deleted dur- 
ing its reading at the opening ceremony of 
Gensuikyo on the grounds that it would 
“irritate” the delegates: ‘The contest 
between left and right to mobilise delegates 
and the sit-down of students in front of the 
Memorial are contrary to the wishes of the 
victims and the dead.” 

At this moment the ceremonies in Naga- 
saki are taking place. Warned by the 
events in Hiroshima, the Nagasaki chapter 
of Gensuikyo has abruptly changed its 
plans and announced that the Nagasaki 
meeting will be merely a “ local gathering,” 
not a conference, and that foreign dele- 
gates and -Gensuikyo members will be in- 
vited as guests only. Discussions will 
centre on ways of extending help to bomb 
victims, and genuine peace marchers will 
be given priority. 

In the morning papers it was reported 
that Kaoru Yasui has again. resigned from 
Gensuikyo, this time permanently, At a 
dinner last night with a prominent former 
member of Gensuikyo’s inner council I 
asked, ‘ What is the future of Gensuikyo? ” 
The answer: ‘‘ Gensuikyo has no future. 
Gensuikye is dead,” — Yer “ 


The Caravan Workshops 


I would like to comment on Michael Free- 
man’s article (August 16) on the Workshops 
and on my article on the Workshops 
Somerset project. It was a pity that my 
article was condensed to a factual report 
and that my impressions and conclusions 
were omitted. As printed, the report is as 
sterile as the article on the Workshops. 


I do not regard the Welwyn and Somerset 
projects as disappointing failures, nor 
should anyone else until they have read 
the final reports of these projects which 
will soon be available. The Workshops are 
4.new venture and this year’s projects are 
@ necessary part of their growth; naturally 
we shall experience growing pains. 


Our problems are two-fold: mechanics and 
aims. Our mechanical difficulty is that we 
have still not solved the problem of inject- 
ing our work into an area and actually 
effecting change which is permanent. The 
‘Caravan, Welwyn and Somerset all pro- 
duced a higher level of activity at the time, 
but the areas they worked in soon revert 
to their previous state. Possibly the only 
solution to this problem is to work in 
areas permanently. 


When we have streamlined our methods we 
still have to crystallise aims, The Work- 
shops are not a homogeneous group and 
its members have very different ideas on 
aims. What unites us as a group is a 
desire for a more consistent approach to- 
wards changing society, We do not think 
traditional campaigning does much good 
and we have not yet found methods that 
do effectively change opinions. _ 

We could easily revert to traditional cam- 
paigning and Michael Freeman’s sugges- 
tions would lead us in “this direction. 
Where I do agree with him is when he 
broaches the problem of invoking exciting 
forms of activity which produce a sym- 
pathetic response from those outside the 
mavement. . Much campaigning to date has 
done more harm than good, and we want 
a qualitative change. 

Robin Jenkins, 

122 Whyteleafe Hill, 

Whyteleafe, Surrey. 


It is disturbing to find in Peace News such 
muddled thinking as appeared in Michael 
Freeman's article, posing as a serious and 
considered analysis of the Workshops. That 
he was genuinely confused after the camp 
and school at Aylesmore is understandable, 
and some of the reasons he gives for this 
confusion are valid ones. He ought not, 
however, to give the impression that be- 
cause the camp went badly and not accord- 
ing to the syllabus, that his sense of con- 
fusion is a serious consideration of the 
Workshops’ future programme. 


The nature and role of the local group can 
hardly be considered a theoretical question 
when one bases {as the Workshops do) 
one’s work on this unit of the campaign. 
The fact that the question was raised by 
someone who has spent the last few months 
working with the local groups in York- 
shire, and who was concerned that the work 
that was being put into these groups was 
“falling out of the other end of a paper 
bag,” is indicative of the reality of the 
problem. As Michael Freeman acknow- 
ledges a few paragraphs further on, if the 
work that these local groups are doing is 
not advancing the campaign then there is 
little point in the Workshops (or anyone 
else) pouring money and resources into in- 
tensifying and co-ordinating that work. 
This is not to say that all the Workshops 
are concerned with is building up CND 
groups. Far from it. But if we are using 
the local group as a basic unit upon which 
to found an effective campaign it is im- 
perative that we make our foundations 
secure. This is why a discussion on the 
local group’s role is important and real, 
This is why we undertake some research 
work prior to and during a Workshop pro- 
ject, because we are concerned to eliminate 
forms of campaigning and methods of 
working that are fruitless and unfitted for 
the task we are undertaking. 


Neither can you just write off the Somerset 
Workshop and the Welwyn Workshop as 
“disappointments” without considering 
what was set out to be achieved. One of 
the major tasks of both these projects was 
to find out the problems and what not to 
do, a3 well as to move towards some solu- 
tions. ‘ The success of the two completed 
workshops is precisely this. 
tional faults and inefficiencies are inevitable 
when you. are-pioneering. new kinds of 


The organisa-. 


work, but the fact that the Oldham and 
Wellingborough projects have started off on 
a different footing is the logical step for- 
ward from our earlier work. 

The Workshops see the need to tackle the 
major problems facing the campaign (in 
industry, during elections, in rural areas, 
etc.) in a new way. It requires that we be 
prepared to forsake our long-held doctrines 
if these are found to be ineffective and irre- 
jevant. It requires a new method of work- 
ing that involves more people in respon- 
sibility and decision-making; that persuades 
them to take action for themselves in the 
campaign as well as outside it; it requires 
ug to use the talents of the specialists in 
their own fields and to harness their abili- 
ties to the overall work of the campaign. 
Above all, it requires us to question and 
test our present “ modus operandi” before 
we build our utopia on it. 

The workshops believe that the campaign 
must undertake its work at a much more 
fundamental level, taking into account the 
wider implications of its policy if it is to 
effect a significant change. The conven- 
tional political methods of working and 
campaigning do not meet our needs. We 
must fashion some new ones. 

Roy Haddon, 

Secretary, Campaign Caravan Workshops, 
197 King’s Cross Road, 

London, W.C.1, 


Michael Freeman replies: 1 entirely agree 
with Roy Haddon and Robin Jenkins in 
their general view of the Workshops’ func- 
tion and particularly with their emphasis 
on re-examining existing CND methods and 
assumptions 


I did not say that the Somerset project was 
a failure. I said several of the team mem- 
bers thought, to varying extents, that it was. 
This is true. I pointed aut in my article 
that the faults of Somerset were. under- 
standable and that useful lessons had been 
learnt. 

I don’t believe the question of the func- 
tion of local CND groups is a theoretical 
one, and I apologise for having said so. 
What I meant was that the way it was dis- 
cussed at the Aylesmore camp was theo- 
retical in that it was rarely related to actual 
problems of actual local CND groups. 


South-West Africa 


I would like to correct Mr, Lombard's 
statement (Peace News, August 9) that the 
South-West Africa People’s Organisation is 
the stronger of the two political parties in 
SWA. The position is as follows: 


SWAPO has members mainly from the 
Ovambo tribe, the majority being those 
who are or have been at work under the 
notorious contract system of labour in what 
is called the Police Zone. So far SWAPO 
has not given any information about its 
actual membership. The figures 455,000, 
60,000, 90,000 and 100,000 which have been 
given at times, more often by those outside 
SW Africa, have their origin in wishful 
and tribal thinking based upon the expecta- 
tion that because SWAPO is essentially an 
Ovambo organisation and the Ovambos in 
SWA number about 200,000 then SWAPO 
can claim half of that figure. 

There are a few individual members from 
other tribal groups, but in the main these 
are people who either have left the South- 
West Africa National Union or have some 
grudge against the SWANU leadership. As 
for following apart from actual member- 
ship, SWAPO has a definite following 
amongst the Ovambos, and the strength of 
this can only be determined on the basis of 
those who do not support the tribal chiefs 
in Ovamboland, for amongst the chiefs and 
headmen of the seven Ovambo tribes in 
Ovamboland (excluding Okavango) only 
one is opposed to the government. Even 
then it does not mean those who do not 


support the chiefs necessarily support 
SWAPO, 
Another possible source of SWAPO 


strength has been the Hereros who support 
the Council of Chief Hosea Kutako. And 
here again we find the Hereros divided in 
several groups, with those supporting Chief 
Hosea Kutako under instruction not to join 
either SWAPO or SWANU. And in a 
statement made dn July 26, Chief Kutako 
says that his followers have obeyed these 
instructions ever since 1961. Moreover, 
since Mr. Lombard has been to SWA 
there has been a realignment of. political 
groupings in SWA which gives further lie 
to that statement. Just a check on the 
latest developments before writing the article 
would have done Mr. Lombard personally 
no harm. “Co ar : 


Letters to 
the Edit 


SWANU has a moderate membership of 
10,000 with following which cuts through 
all the tribal groups. It has very little fol- 
lowing amongst the Ovambos, however, for 
the simple reason that none of its organ- 
isers are allowed into Ovamboland. For a 
full account on the political parties in 
South-West Africa I should refer Mr. Lom- 
bard to a paper given by Rev. Michael 
Scott to a conference in Washington whose 
facts have never been challenged even by 
the SWAPO leaders who were specifically 
invited to the conference to comment on it 
and to correct where they felt possible. 
Jariretundu Kozonguizi, 

18 Kent Terrace, 

London, N.W.1. 


Sport 

Martin Hyman (page 3, August 16) is 
surely a simple soul. The average Greek 
or Roman was as uninterested in thinking 
as the average Briton (or Russian). Ath- 
letics has always appealed to the mob. Per- 
haps more basically “fit” bodies have 
always been valued for war. The relation- 
ship between physical health and mental 
health is far from clear. First, there are no 
accepted indices of physical health (as 
medical writers have often noted). Second, 
there are no accepted indices of mental 
health (Durham University is only now 
commencing research on this). Third, the 
relationship presumably is not one way. 
Fourth, observation suggests that there are 
persons specialised mentally and persons 
specialised physically. Such an idea would 
have been foreign to the Greeks who 
thought. in terms of ideals (a habit perhaps 
almost as common now as then). Everyone 
of us knows of athletes in their prime dying 
suddenly. Many educationists have warned 
against ‘the cult of. athletics. Significantly, 
fervent Nationalists did organise gymnastic 
associations, ‘ 

History surely reveals many persons con- 
nected with intellectual and moral advance 
who were not athletes. Were notable ath- 
letes outstanding otherwise? It has been 
suggested that great athletes are freaks. 
Certainly the German secondary school has 
always cultivated athletic achievement (each 
pupil has a little booklet with his record). 
The Greek state with the greatest cult of 
athletics, Sparta, is usually looked down on. 
The two European countries who missed the 
Renaissance, Germany and Russia, appar- 
ently ténd to think differently. — Soviet 
Russia now has by far the largest popula- 
tion among the advanced countries. More- 
over, her state economy is in a splendid 
position to allow special conditions to 
selected athletes. Does the ancient Roman 
tag apply: bread and circuses ? 

J. R. Rann, 

12 Waterloo Place, 

The Quadrant, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Violence in Yugoslavia 


Your readers may wonder why Terry 
Chandler, in his report of the Committee 
of 100's attempted “invasion” of Greece 
(page 9, August 16), should have recorded 
“ considerable brutality” and “ unnecessary 
violence ” against the Yugoslav authorities. 
I disagree that the force used was unneces- 
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sary or considerable. Looked at from the 
Yugoslav point of view, they had discov- 
ered a group of people (foreigners to boot) 
trying illegally to cross a frontier, who 
without apparent reason refused to comply 
with the most ordinary requirements ex- 
pected in any country, namely, some ques- 
tioning about themselves and examination 
of passports. That these foreigners also 
constantly tried to escape from the troops 
and the police without reasonable pretexts 
caused the “unnecessary violence” of 
which Terry Chandler complains, 

Our prolonged detention was undoubtedly 
a result of our recalcitrant behaviour. It 
is, however, a matter for conjecture whether 
a more reasonable attitude on our part 
would have secured an earlier release, bear- 
ing in mind that telephone enquiries by the 
police were being made in the early hours 
of the morning when confirmation of our 
good or bad intentions would be most 
difficult. . 
In England such treatment from the police 
would raise proper objections from several 
quarters. In Yugoslavia, where our pacific 
intent and non-violent attitudes were un- 
known in a small garrison town near a 
hostile frontier, the authorities had no 
reason to treat us in any other way than 
was justified by our pointless obduracy. 
Had the normal language facilities existed 
and our point of view been projected, a 
different complexion on the matter would 
be honest. 

I do not condone the use of violence by 
any police force, but regarded logically the 
Yugoslavs had some justification for its 
use, which our behaviour and attitudes 
appeared to invite, Obviously, a leaflet in 
Serbo-Croat explaining the Committee of 
100 policy was the missing link in com- 
munication. 

Robert MacDonald, 

60 Edith Road, 

London, W.14. 


Colonialism 


In your correspondence columns this week 
(August 16) Mr. Cliffe and Mr. Randle dis- 
cuss, among other things, “the permanent 
violence of colonial domination.” May I, 
as a colonialist, point out that this phrase 
is almost the direct opposite of the truth ? 
It would be much truer to speak of “ the 
temporary non-violence of colonial domi- 
nation,” : : 

In more than a dozen countries of Africa 
the British and French found on_ their 
arrival a chaos of unorganised violence - 
constant inter-tribal warfare, slave-raiding, 
trials by ordeal and witchcraft, complete 
lack of communications, human sacrifice as 
a routine, and total msecurity of the per- 
son. They introduced peace, law and order, 
a system of courts based on equity, 
humanity and the proper use of evidence, 
roads, railways, medical and agricultural 
science, measures to abate the exploitation 
of the peasant by the middleman, system- 
atic local government, and the beginnings 
of education. In a word, the foundations 
of civilisation. To call this “ permanent 
violence” is simply to misuse words. 

E. F. G. Haig, 

late Colonial Service, Nigeria, 

Norfolk Cottage, 

Eversley, Hants. 


Out of sight, out of what? 


The Home Secretary came in for quite a 
pasting from Peace News the other week. 
Somehow I can never take him seriously 
after the visit he paid to Wormwood Scrubs 
while I was there. 


The first I knew of it was when our shop 
(the tailors) packed up a quarter of an hour 
early. Somebody said that the Home Secre- 
tary was coming round and they didn’t 
want us to see him. I thought he was 
joking. 

But back in the hall I found that all the 
other shops had been packing up during 
the morning at the old man’s approach. 
The men were rushed back to the cells and 
kept out of sight until he went on to 
another shop, where the same thing hap- 
pened. Why the authorities went to all this 
trouble I don’t know; perhaps they were 
afraid for his safety or were concerned that 
he shouldn’t get too worried about over 
crowding in prisons. He must have thought 
he was visiting 2 bloody museum. 


Not all the entertainment provided by the 
authorities was quite so amusing. Which 


meant that I had to rely on Peace News. 
At least it was interesting and did slam the 
prison system every now and again, causing 
no end of headaches to those in charge. 


This is the paper which relies on you to 
keep it going. Don’t forget to send a 
donation. 


MICHAEL RANDLE 


total since February 1 


£1200 


contributions this week £17 10 O 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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John Connell 


Ban on Lutuli angers Glasgow students 


A ‘let Lutuli travel” campaign is likely 
to be launched soon by students at Glas- 
gow University who are incensed at the 
decision of the South African government 
not to allow the famous freedom fighter 
permission to come here in October for his 
installation as the university’s rector. 

In addition to official representations which 
have been made by the Principal and the 
Students’ Representative Council to the 
South African Ministry of the Interior for 
Chief Lutuli’s passport clearance, various 
groups at Glasgow University will consider 
taking more drastic action when the present 
autumn vacation ends in six weeks. The 
Labour party, Liberals, and the small paci- 


fist group at the university - Albert Lutuli’s 
chief sponsors during the rectorial election 
last year - are bound to react angrily to 
this latest attempt by the Republic to en- 
force restrictions and ‘ quarantine” its 
most outspoken coloured citizens against 
the rest of the world. 

Even the university court, which usually 
preserves a calm and reserved academic 
appearance, is obviously shocked at the 
Verwoerd government's flat rejection of 
their recent appeal for Mr. Lutuli to be 
granted travel facilities to permit him to 
come from Durban. 

A spokesman for the South African gov- 
ernment said in London on August 1 that 


Mr. Lutuli was still subject to a restriction 
order which confined him to a_ district 
called Stanger, fairly near Durban, The 
official added that there had apparently 
been no decision to rescind this ban, and 
that the African chief's situation in the 
Republic would remain as ordered by the 
Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lutuli has 
written to the Principal of Glasgow Univ- 
ersity expressing his extreme disappoint- 
ment at not being able to attend his in- 
stallation ceremony on October 18. 

The South African chief badly rattled the 
Republic’s government in December, 1961, 
when he attacked the country’s racial policy 
during a reception in Oslo which was 


Our letters intercepted, say 
London ‘100’ members 


On Thursday, August 15, a letter from Miss 
Jane Buxton, co-secretary of the Hampstead 
Committee of 100, appeared in The 
Guardian in which she criticised the way 
the police had handled her personal be- 
longings confiscated during a search con- 
ducted by the Special Branch in June. 
They had been kept by them for over six 
weeks without giving Miss Buxton a proper 
receipt. She also mentioned that members 
of the Committee had received letters 
which had taken three and, in one case, six 
days to cross London. Miss Buxton sus- 
pects that the letters were opened while 
they were in the hands of the GPO. 


As a result of this statement in The 
Guardian, Miss Buxton received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear Miss Buxton, I shall have to do this 
anonymously in view of the Official Secrets 
Act, You may have guessed, or perhaps 


you knew, but anyway I confirm, that the 
postal authorities can intercept letters at 
the final delivery office. They are sent to 
the Investigation Branch at GPO head- 
quarters by special messenger who waits 
while they are examined and then returns 
the letters for normal delivery, No doubt 
this is what is happening to your mail, this 
one may slip through in view of the enve- 
lope, and it is worth a try. You could put 
another letter in the paper of your choice 
if it does. Anyway, best wishes to you and 
to your efforts to restore sanity and peace 
to a pretty bleak world, and down with the 
Tory government with their dreams of 
grandeur based on mass slaughter.” 

It was signed “ Well wisher” and was in a 
Board of Trade envelope. Miss Buxton 
thinks that it came from somebody in a 
government department. 

On Sunday, August 18, Andrew Papworth, 


Spike Milligan opens 
CND playground 


Dot Davis writes: After two years’ hard 
work building an adventure playground at 
Ampton Street, W.C.1, the CND Construc- 
tive Service felt rather pleased that Spike 
Milligan, a sympathiser to the cause, offi- 
cially opened the playground last Tuesday, 
August 20. 


When not inundated with the local children 
I managed to speak to him about the con- 
structive service. He seemed very impressed 
at what we have done, and said: “ Let’s 
hope that there will not be a war before 
the kids grow up.” Geoffrey Johnson- 
Smith, MP for St. Pancras, was there. The 
Mayor of St. Pancras, the Mayor of Hol- 
born, and the Mayoress of Finsbury (whose 
council helped to provide some of the 
money) were there in their chains of office, 
drinking sherry and eating the cake that 
was especially made for the occasion with 
the words “At long last” iced on it. 


The playground, although not completed, 
has a rather stately wooden structure in the 
centre which the children have made and 
re-made over the past year, There in their 
dozens they scrambled over each other to 
have at least one glance at the bearded 
comedian. Harry Rockwell, the play leader, 
who has been with us on Sundays helping 
us pick-axe and dig, was looking on with 
pride at the way this bombed site had deve- 
loped over the past years. The Canadian- 
type wooden play hut, stretching across the 
width of the playground, provides room for 
the children when the weather does not 
permit them to play outside. Paintings 
pinned on the wall show that we have in 


IS YOUR PLACE 


a small place? Even so 

you can still sell Peace News 

there. At Harpenden (pop. 15,000) 
over 100 are now being sold weekly. 


At this rate we should be selling 
60,000 in London alone. Why not ? 
We need more sellers - write now 
to the Circulation Manager, 

5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


some way impressed them as CND signs 
are scrawled over them. 

It was a rather nice feeling to see that our 
work had been appreciated, and to see the 
children happily playing, with contented 
mothers looking on. We do intend to 
finish the work on the playground soon, 
and any volunteers starting in September 
would be appreciated. 


Industrial ‘100’ 
groups formed 


in Europe 


Pat ‘Arrowsmith writes: While Wendy 
Butlin and I were abroad for four months 
recently we learnt some interesting infor- 
mation. A couple of months ago a Rotter- 
dam Committee of 100 was formed. It 
includes workers who in the past have 
endeavoured to “black” cargoes of arms 
for the Dutch-Indonesian war. 

A short while ago we learnt at a meeting 
of steel workers in Genoa that a group 
equivalent to the Committee of 100 has just 


been formed in Italsider - one of the largest? 


steel works in Italy. It has 30 or 40 
members, most of whom belong to the 
Social Democratic trade union. 

In addition to meeting these Genoese steel 
workers, we also had meetings and discus- 
sions with the Trades Council of the 
Piraeus in Greece and with groups of 
dockers in Trieste, Venice and Genoa, At 
every meeting the workers present said that 
they would like to be directly in touch with 
the British CND and Committee of 100 
workers, and names and addresses were xe- 
changed. There was considerable sym- 
pathy with the idea of calling a meeting of 
port workers who support the peace move- 
ment from various countries in order to 
discuss the possibility of international in- 
dustrial action against the bomb. 

The practical results of such a_ meeting 
might be exceedingly valuable. It might 
even, among other things, be a shot in the 
arm to our own somewhat flagging indus- 
trial committees. British dockers, for in- 
stance, might lear much from Italian 


dockers who have already refused to un- 
load nuclear cargoes in a number of Italian 
ports. ; : 


a 


co-secretary of the Hampstead Committee 
of 100, posted information to members 
giving details of future activities, The next 
day Superintendent Harris, of Hampstead 
police station, telephoned Mr. Papworth 
asking for information on, among other 
things, a supporters’ meeting in September 
and a party to be given by the Hampstead 
group for the Glasgow to London marchers. 
He asked if they were public or private 
functions, how big they would be, and if 
any trouble was anticipated at the sup- 
porters’ meeting. He also gave the address 
where the party was to be held. 

Andrew Papworth comments: “He could 
not have got the details from any other 
source except the bulletin that I sent out 
to local supporters yesterday. We have not 
written, let alone published, details of these 
events before. I have racked my brains 
to think of ways he could have heard of 
them, but can only come to the conclusion 
that someone in the GPO or the police 
force must have intercepted one of the 
bulletins and handed it to him.” Mr. Pap- 
worth added that he could see no reason 
why a supporter should tell the police as 
all activities were completely open, 
Apparently letters may be opened by the 
GPO if the contents are thought to be 
criminal or subversive. To do this a 
warrant must be obtained which is signed 
by the Home Secretary. 

Miss Buxton and other members who have 
experienced delays are keeping the letters 
as evidence as they will try to get the 
matter raised in the House of Commons, 


Transport for 
Polaris march 


The London Committee of 100 is arranging 
transport to Leicester for anyone who 
wishes to join the Glasgow-London anti- 
Polaris march which arrives there this 
weekend. The transport will leave the 
London office, 13 Goodwin Street, N.4, to- 
morrow morning, Saturday, August 24. 
Similar arrangements have been made to 
reach Bedford on Saturday, September 1. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
office, phone ARC 1239. 


News in brief 


Manolis Papoutsakis is very keen to pub- 
lish for the Greek peace movement a fully 
co-ordinated report on the Committee of 
100 convoy which attempted to reach 
Athens. He is asking people to send him 
reports of their experiences together with 
any photographs taken during the journey. 
His address is 21 Petission Street, Athens, 
Greece, 

After the April 21 demonstration in Greece, 
which was banned by the authorities, three 
families who had accommodated demon- 
strators were prosecuted for not informing 
the police of their visitors. They were all 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment. On 
August 7 their appeal was heard and they 
were acquitted, 

The University of Mississippi on August 17 
approved the awarding of a Bachelor of 
Arts degree to James Meredith, the first 
Negro to enrol at the university. 

The YCND summer holiday project “On 
the Beach” is stuck without transport in 
Yarmouth. | Offers of help and money to 
YCND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. CLE 5292. 
On August 28, thousands of people will 
march to the White House’ Washington, to 
demand full civil rights for Negroes. It 
promises to be the largest demonstration yet 
in the integration struggle. 


organised to present him with the 1960 
Nobel Peace Prize. His speech in Norway 
was described by Mr, Louw, South African 
Foreign Minister, as “ pronaganda and in- 
citement,” and it now annears that the 
supnorters of anartheid are anxious to 
avoid a repetition of this embarrassing 
incident abroad. 

In an editorial on the ban on August 2 the 
Conservative Glasgow Herald ureed a more 
reasonable attitude on the part of the Sovth 
African government. “ Lutuli abroad might 
have proved a critic, but Lutuli at home’ 
acquires the status of a martyr,” declared 
this influential newspaper. 

The Students’ Representative Council at 
Glasgow Universitv have issued statements, 
however, which take up a much stroneer 
Jine than the local press. Mr. David 
Holmes, president of the stndent hody 
which organises these rectorial elections, 
has said that thev intend “to fight the 
decision with all the means at their dis- 
posal.” 

Glasgow University haa a long connection 
with medical and missionary work on the 
African continent. These ties were recently 
strengthened in Scotland and Africa at 
ceremonies commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the birth of the famons Scots 
missionarv and explorer. David Livingstone, 
and feeling is running high here that 
another great humanitarian and champion 
of freedom is being deprived of a basic 
tight to travel and of being properly 
ponouced by people who applaud his great 
work. 


Dennis Brutus 
disappears 


Dennis Brutus, the banned South African 
teacher who was confined to Johannesburg 
for five years under the Suppression of 
Communism Act, has disappeared. He 
failed to report to the Fordsburg potice 
station on August 6 and shortly afterwards 
the police raided the house where he had 
been staying in Johannesburg. 

Mr. Brutus was due to appear in court next 
month charged with having attended a 
gathering in contravention of his banning 
order. - Natal Mercury. 


Correction 


The Public Relations Officer of the Univ- 
ersity of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Mr. Kenneth Andrew, has asked us to say 
that Mr. Dennis Brutus was not employed 
at the University and consequently could 
not be dismissed. 

In Peace News, July 19, it was stated that 
Mr. Brutus had been dismissed from his 
position as tea-boy at the University. 


Danish dockers 
pay up 


In July Danish dockers refused to unload 
South African goods from a Swedish ship 
as a protest against apartheid. Fines were 
imposed on them because of this by a 
court order, the money to be paid to the 
employers’ association. Since then over 
£1,000 has been collected to pay this and 
other fines imposed because of ships not 
unloaded in Aarhus and Alborg, Steffen 
Larsen writes from Copenhagen that the 
action taken by the dockers has won the 
sympathy of people all over Denmark. 

In a few days another ship with a South 
African cargo will arrive in Alborg, and 
the dockers have already announced that 
they will not unload it. The employers 
have told them that the ship will be un- 
loaded by non-union labour or by students. 


Eric Walker needs 


a driver/operator for film projection and 
and loudspeaker work. Varied and interest- 
ing, from CND groups to large petrot com- 
panies! -The unfortunate successful appli- 
cant should preferably live in North London 
and have his own car or van. Training will 
be given but technical aptitude is desirable. 
Irregular hours but plenty of time off. Also 
needed, intelligent part-time shorthand-typist 
capable of working on own Initiative in 
above business and also in Peace Film 
Library. 
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